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THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE EJECTMENT. 


Ix the meantime, Cormick exerted himself to do the 
best that could be done under the circumstances. 
He was a sensible and a pious man, and when the 
first burst of wrath—a very natural one at finding 
's position so shamefully taken advantage of—was 
over, he submitted patiently to what he could not 
Tesist with any prospect of success. It was clear 
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OF EJECTMENT. 


that these wicked men must have. their way for 
the time; and he set about endeavouring to find 
a purchaser of his goodwill of the Lees, and another 
farm on which his family could live. In the 
state of his finances it was necessary to secure the 
former before the latter could be obtained ; but none 
of Cormick’s neighbours had money for such a ven- 
ture, and if they had, none of them would have 
risked it under Bourke’s administration. 

The times were unfavourable for disposing of land 
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in Roscommon. Most of the farmers who would move 
at all were thinking of emigration; one or two who 
did propose to buy were refused by the agent, he 
said by Lord French Park, as unsubstantial men. 
At length a person in Howth, of whom Cormick 
knew nothing, except that he called himself Richard 
Vance, opened negotiations by a very ill-spelled 
letter, inclosing a reecommendatory note from attorney 
Bourke. At the same time, a farmer of whom Cor- 
mick had quite as little acquaintance, except that he 
lived in French Park, went by the name of Deery, 
and knew the Macdermots of Coraghnock, sent him 
word that he was ready to sell his goodwill of an 
‘‘ilegant farm an’ a charmin’ house, if Misther 
O’Dillon an’ himself could come to tarms.” Cor- 
mick went to see the bargain—found the “ ilegant 
farm’ to consist mostly of bog, the rest being in a 
state of primitive cultivation ; the ‘‘charmin’ house” 
to be something inferior to his own barn; but the 
price asked was within his probable ability to pay, 
and the place would be a shelter for his family till 
something better turned up. He accordingly com- 
menced treating with both proposers; but diplo- 
matists might take lessons from some of the Irish 
peasantry in the great art of gaining, or rather of 
spending, time. The higgling was intinite on either 
side ; the gentleman in I’rench )Park required to be 
paid for the ‘‘thurf” he could cut out of a certain 
bank for seven years to come ‘at laist,’’ and the 
‘‘ mire-snipes he might catch wid the landlord’s par- 
mission.” The negotiator in Howth required some 
furniture to be left in the house ; he proposed to buy 
at a remarkably low rate, ‘‘a few cheers in the 
kitchen, some arthenware on the dhresser, and an 
ornerment or two on the mantel-paice in the par- 
lour.”” Cormick O’Dillon was not the right man in 
the right place with such bargaim-makers; he would 
have thrown up the whole business, and sought else- 
where for both buyer and seller, but neither would 
be cast off. His friendly neighbours did most of 
the chaffering for him, with, toe em their own 
phrase, ‘‘the sow] in Frinch Park,” andmuch lamented 
that they could not get at the ‘‘crathur in Howth, 
because he was too far away.” But that worthy 
seemed able to manage his own affairs, or at least to 
spin out negotiations; and thus between i 
and replies on the one side, and messages and eon- 
ferences on the other, the allotted six months ap- 
proached their termination witheut either treaty 
being brought to a eonclusion. 

Cormick knew not what to do. 
ration was Candlemas Day, in the beginning of 
February, a season which, on the banks of the 
Shannon, is frequently the most rigorous part of the 
winter. It was so that year; the frost had set in 
late, and was proportionably keen. How could his 
family turn out in such weather without a home in 
some state of preparation to receive them? He could 
think of but one resource; his house and farm had 
not been let to another tenant, or surely he should 
have heard of it; Lord French Park, or even the 
Bourkes, could not refuse to let him remain there for 
three months' longer. He weuld pay whatever rent 
they thought reasonable, that would be better than 
empty premises; and much as it went against his 
mind to ask any favour from such people, Cormick 
forthwith wrote that request to attorney Bourke. 

In reply he received a note written in a careless 
tone and a feigned hand, which Honor said was very 
like Gerald’s—and circumstances which afterwards 
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came to light proved that the young gentleman had 
been on a secret expedition in Dublin at the time; 
but it bore the attorney’s signature, and stated that 
as far as he then knew Lord French Park would 
have no objection to the proposed arrangement. It 
was not a very certain or satisfactory answer, but the 
poor father rested on it. There would be a shelter 
for his family in the worst end of the winter, and for 
himself too. Cormick had caught a severe cold, the 
season was trying, and care and trouble had weak- 
ened his robust middle-age. He said it was but a 
brash—an Irish word meaning anything temporary 
—and would wear off -in a week or so, but for the 
present it made him unfit for business, and ready to 
accept a reprieve on any terms. 

So time passed ; Candlemas Day came, and waned 
away to the yet long night. The day had been 
bitterly cold ; the night was still colder, but it hada 
clear sky and a bright moon. The family in the 
Lees had lighted their candles and drawn their cur- 
tains, and sat down to tea in the yet comfortable 
parlour. The household sat all together. It was a 
small one now: servant after servant had been dis- 
charged, every one with some present over and above 
their wages, and words of regret from Cormick that 
he was no longer able to pay and keep people who 
had served him so well—tiil mo domestic remained 
but Molly Dhu, who was accounted one of the family, 
and neither could be parted with nor would go. It 
was generally remarked that since the O’Dillons’ 
treubles begam Molly had given up “‘scouldim’,” her 
attention was absorbed by industry and economy. 
Getting work done and making money go far were 
the present cemcerns of Molly’s life. In both depart- 
ments she was ably assisted by Teol Roe—all the 
time he could spare from kegs beimg now devoted to 
the O’Dillon service—and still more ably by poor 
Stacy. The young wife was growing thim and pale 
with a thought that kept gnawing at her heart, in 
spite of all the kimdness which her husband and his 
family showed her: “‘ If Connel had not married me, 
how different things would have been with them all.” 
But her experience in Jaimsay Regan’s establish- 
ment made Stacy a most valuable ally in the art of 
inexpensive housekeepimg. She came in Bow with a 
hot and saveury cake, and set it before Cormick, who 
had been in bed all day, but got up in the evening 
because the children were fretting about him. 

“ Stacy, my girl, you are worth gold tous; what 
should we do without you im these hard times?” and, 
as usual, he clapped her on the back. 

“ Oh, father, ’'m so plaised to hear you say that,” 
said poor Stacy, flushing all over. Her education had 
not been that of the O’Dillons, but her heart was 
equally true. 

‘Indeed, I am only saying the truth, Stacy; sit 
down here beside me,” and Cormick placed a chair 
for her. 

‘‘T am sure it is only the truth, father; we could 
not get on without Stacy at all,” said Honor, and 
every one of the family echoed her words, except 
Connel, who remarked, with a sly wink, that he 
wouldn’t take it on his conscience to make a young 
woman more conceited than she was already. 

‘Give it to him, Stacy, keep him in order, young 
men require a down-setting now and then,” said 
Cormick, laughing, as if old times had come back 
for the moment. ‘‘ But who ever can that be?” he 
added, as a sound of wheels coming up the meadow- 
path, and -a thundering knock at the outer door, 
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made them all start from their chairs. ‘‘ Open it, 
Molly,” said Cormick; but before she could reach 
the door it was burst open, and the same sergeant of 
police who had searched the house for Redmond and 
Maurice, with a still stronger party than he led on 
that occasion, rushed in, followed by a stout, vulgar- 
looking man, in coarse, shabby clothes, and carrying 
a large stick in his hand. 

« Clear out, good people, it’s a wondher to me that 
yer would stay in a house let over your heads,” cried 
the latter; ‘‘clear out, I say, an’ let no grass grow to 
your heels, for my wife an’ seven childre’ is all there, 
in a jantin car, wid the youngest sleepin’ in the well, 
an’ the whole o’ our furnither packed in three carts; 


we have come all the way from Howth this blissed | 


cowld day.” 

“Who are you, sir? and what do you want?” said 
Oormick, scarcely believing his own ears. 

“Well, since ye ax, my name’s Dick Vance; be- 
kase ye couldn’t agree wid me about small purti- 
culars, Lord Frinch Park let the Lees to me himself; 
I've tuk a laise 0’ twenty-one years, an’ more nor 
that, the police sargeant has a warrant of ejectment 


in his pocket,’”’ and the fellow thumped the floor with | 
P I 


his stick. 

“Tt is perfectly true, Mr. O’Dillon,” said the ser- 
geant, in answer to Cormick’s astonished look. 

“True!” cried Cormick; ‘‘ do you mean to say that 
you have a warrant to turn me and my young family 
out of house and home in this bitter cold night, and 
I had a letter not three weeks ago from attorney 
Bourke, saying that Lord French Park had agreed 
to let me remain three months after the term ?”’ 

“T know nothing of that,” said the sergeant—he 
had never forgiven the disappointment of his search 
—“‘Tam the servant of the law, I have a warrant, 
there are two sheriff’s officers with me’’—he held up 
a paper, and pointed to two men, in plain and 
shabby clothes, who stood just outside the door— 
“and, except you go peaceably, it will be my duty 
to turn you and your goods out of this house at 
onee.”’ 

“Do you call that duty?” cried Connel; ‘‘I tell 
you it is not legal, and you shall not do it.” But 
Cormick, by this time fully comprehending the situa- 
tion, caught him by the arm as he advanced upon 
the sergeant. 

“Connel, my eldest son, and now the only one I 
have to stand by me, you will obey your old father 
in his time of trouble, won’t you?” ’ 

“JT will, father, Pll do anything you bid me,” said 
Connel. His sad and worn-out look brought the fiery 
young man to reason sooner than any words could 
have done. 

“Then, my boy, go over to Andy Ross, and ask 


him and his people for friendship’s sake to come | 


and help us out with our furniture; ask the nearest 
of the neighbours to come also, and say I’ll be for 
ever obliged to them.”’ 


“You'll go home with me, Mr. O’Dillon, if you | 


please,” said a voice behind him, and Cormick turned 
io see the burly figure of Andy Ross himself elbow- 
ing his way through the men at the door. ‘“ You'll 
go home with me, exposure to the cold of this freez- 
ing night will kill you in your present state of 
health. God forgive those who planned such an 
action ; assuredly they will have to answer for it one 
vay. But come along,” and he drew Cormick’s arm 
into his own, ‘‘ Molly will be good enough to bring 
the young ladiss. My wife and Hannah are getting 








everything comfortable ready for your reception, and 
proud and happy we will all be to accommodate you 
and your family in our poor house, Mr. 0’ Dillon— 
a small enough acknowledgment, certainly, for all 
the kindness you have heaped upon me and mine. 
Come along, I and the neighbours and Master 
Connel here will see your furniture safe out, and 
safely put up wherever we can find houseroom for it. 
I have sent my men to gather all Kilmaclone; but I 
came myself at once when Teol Roe brought me the 
news that he saw these people making for the Lees. 
He’ll be here in a minute, 1’ll warrant.’’ 

‘* You are a friend in need, Andy,” said Cormick, 
turning out with him quickly, to hide the tears that, 
in spite of himself, were filling the eyes of the sorely 
tried man—‘“ you are a friend in need, God bless you 
for it this night. Dll go home with you, for indeed 
my strength is failing. Molly,” he continued, ‘bring 
Stacy and the girls.” 

‘*?’m comin’, masther,’’ said the faithful maid, as 
she followed close with Rose and Sally each by the 
hand, and Stacy behind her, the whole four crying 
as if their hearts would break. 

‘‘Don’t ery, Stacy dear, don’t cry, sisters, don’t 
ery, Molly,” said Honor, wiping her own eyes, as 
she stepped out with the old pride and took Cor- 
mick’s other arm. ‘* We'll see my father all right 
in the Whin-rath, and then, Molly, you and I will 
come back, and help to get out my grandmother’s 
china and the like, that men might break.” 

Through the police at the door, past the “‘jantin ” 
car, on which a fat wrapped-up woman, very like a 
large bundle of clothes, still sat, and from which six 
boys of different ages, but all in corduroy, were 
getting down, past the three carts said to contain 
Vance’s ‘“‘ furnither,” the small and melancholy pro- 
cession wended its way, while wandering lights and 
sounds rising on the night proclaimed how actively 
Teol Roe and Andy’s men were collecting helpful 
hands. 

The collection was quickly made. There was not 
man, woman, or child in the country side who would 
not have gladly assisted in getting O’Dillon’s furni- 
ture safe out, since out it had to be got. The poorest 
offered stowing-room in their cabins; the weakest 
were willing to fetch and carry; everybody who had 
an outhouse or room in their own dwelling that 
could be spared, placed it at the disposal of the 
removers. Andy Koss and his family took charge of 
the most valuable or breakable things. It was a 
sad sight to see the stripping and emptying of the 
pleasant old home, where generations of the same 
family had held rustic state, and dispensed liberal hos- 
pitality. There was not one of those who helped to 
bring out the quaintly carved cupboards and massive 
oak tables, that could not recall merry evenings and 
hours of friendly converse spent in their vicinity. 

They were unanimous in denouncing the “ vil- 
lainry” of the Bourkes, for it was plain to the 
simplest that the indecisive letter and the summary 
ejectment were premeditated strokes of revenge; in- 
deed, the whole transaction was somewhat illegal, 
and the old attorney would have found it difficult to 
prove himself in the right; but such things were 
done in Ireland before and since the time of our 
story, though happily they cannot be done now. 
Anger and sorrow were in every face as they moved 
from their ancient places O’Dillon’s household goods 
and heirlooms, yet the fear of the unscrupulous 
agent which prevailed among the poor farmers 
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whose leases were running out, had at least one 
good effect, for it made them keep the peace towards 
his instruments. No hands were raised, no sticks were 
brandished, no ill names were called. The sergeant 
and his party had nothing to do but look on, and 
most of them volunteered assistance; the sheriff’s 
officers and the Vances did likewise, and by the light 
of candles and lanterns, a bright moon, and two fires 
of turf and bogwood lighted up in the dry meadow, 
the old house was rapidly dismantled. A good deal 
of the peace and quietness was believed to be owing 
to the unanticipated fact that ‘‘Masther Connel 
kept his timper, an’ Miss Honor showed no pride.” 
According to Molly’s account, in after days, the one 
behaved ‘like an innocent lamb new tuk out o’ the 
fould,” and the other ‘like a downright saint for 
patience an’ resignation.” 

Molly herself might have been quoted as an ex- 
ample of peace-keeping scarcely to be expected. She 
had made promises on the subject to both Cormick 
and Honor, and she kept them religiously, not even 
raising a hand to Vance’s boys when the six in cor- 
duroy, and fresh from their journey, fell on the 
O’Dillons’ abandoned tea-table, and consumed every 
particle of food on its surface. But one trial at 
length proved too great for Molly’s patience. The 
removal of the furniture was in full operation, when 
the busy people within and without the house were 
startled by a succession of sounds, something be- 
tween whoops and laughter, which arose from the 
road in front of the meadow, and there they saw a 
woman bounding in a wild dance of triumph, and 
that woman was no other than Nancy Regan. 

‘‘There’s the ind o’ their pride and high flyin’,” 
she cried at the top of her shrill voice ; ‘‘ I have got 
revinge this blissed night on the Judas Connel an’ 
the sarpant Stacy ; see what her purty face ’ill do for 
him now, whin him an’ his gintale father an’ his 
proud sisther, an’ the whole boilin’ o’ thim, is 
thurned out o’ house an’ home in the clouds o’ the 
night! I have got revinge!” 

‘‘ Let her alone, boys, for my father’s sake and 
my own, I ask it as a favour,” said Honor to some 
of the young men, who began requesting Nancy 
‘not to spoil her beauty or crack her lovely voice 
wid sich powerful exartions;’’ ‘‘ don’t notice her at 
all, and she will soon get tired and go home.” 

‘‘We ’ud do more nor that for your father an’ 
you, Miss Honor; shure the sowl’s not worth no- 
ticin’, barrin’ that she ought to be thransported,” 
said the men, as they turned away and fell to work ; 
but Miss Regan was not to be got rid of so easily. 

After a few more bounds and proclamations to the 
same effect, she entered the meadow, and stood 
gazing on the removal in silence for a few minutes, 
but her face was working with a secret triumph 
which had to find vent. 

‘* Yes,” she cried, ‘‘ you poor dirthy thrash, you’re 
pretindin’ to take no notice o’ me; but ye’ill rive- 
rence me yet, whin I’m ontitled Mrs. Bourke o’ the 
Lees. Oh, ye may gape, ivery one o’ ye”—and in 
truth they did—“ it’s detarmined on. I won’t tell yer 
the weddin’ day; but in coorse I could. Cormick 
O’Dillon’s house ’ill be reparred for me, it’s not that 
dhirt ’ill be let live in it,” and she pointed to where 
Vance stood smoking beside one of the fires, but for- 
tunately out of hearing. ‘‘The house ’ill be reparred 
for me, an’ plenished not wid ould-fashioned sticks 
like thim you’re fetchin’ out, but grand, splendherful 
furnither, the best that can be bought in Dublin; 
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an’ there I’ll reign, wid silks an’ satins, silver an’ 
gould, an’ think no more o’ the O’Dillons nor the 
arth undher my feet.” 

‘Take this cheny from me, some o’ yer, till I get 
at her,’”’ cried Molly Dhu, rushing out with a basket 
of the brittle ware in a most perilous position, for it 
waved to and fro in her one hand, while the other, in 
the shape of a shut fist, was shaken at the heiress of 
the Moss. 

But Teol Roe interposed as usual, stepping from a. 
dark corner where he had been in momentary con- 
ference with the latest comer. Teol managed not only 
to keep the basket steady, but to bring the fist of his 
fair one down, as he whispered, ‘‘ Stop, achora, 
here’s Con Casey wid something betther nor ye have 
heard yit,” and the next moment Con himself emerged 
into the light. 

‘Nancy, my darlin’,” he said, walking straight 
up to the triumphant heiress, ‘‘ I have brought a bit 
o’ news for ye, now that you’re glorifyin’ over the 
misfortins 0’ gintale people; wipin’ their shoes 
would ’ave been too good work for ye in your best 
days, not to spake o’ where ye have been sindin’ 
your sowl of late.” 

Nancy glared furiously upon him, and seemed to 
be making ready for a clutch at his hair, but Con 
veered round her, and continued, while he took from 
his pocket a number of the ‘“‘ Dublin Mail,” folded 
so as to show the marriage column—‘ Nancy, my 
thurtle-dove, you’re dailin’ with thim that can play 
at parjury as well as yoursilf. Will any gintleman 
here that can read jist let the young lady hear this 
hit o” ontilligence, and any that can’t, hould the 
canels ?” 

‘“‘T’ll read it,” said Andy Ross’s eldest son, pluck- 
ing the paper from his hand, for the boy’s quick eye 
caught a prospect of mischievous fun. 

A score of candle-holders were at his service on 
the instant, and all work was stayed while he read 
in a loud, clear tone: “‘On the 25th ult., at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Gerald Bourke, Esq., of 53, 
Dames Street, to Bridget Mary, only daughter and 
heiress of the late Alderman Maguire, of Liberties 
House, county Dublin.” 

Nancy had stood as if rooted to the spot till the 
last word sounded in her ears, then she sprang from 
her place, the witnesses said, like a salmon, and, 
shrieking out the plainest term for falsehood in the 
English language, turned and fled homewards, while 
shout after shout of derisive laughter and mockery 
pursued her through the cold calm night. 

Never was a newspaper paragraph more triumphed 
over and rejoiced in. Young Ross read it over and 
over again, and every reading was followed by a 
louder cheer. It was said his prudent father joined in 
some of them, and the careful sergeant of police hat 
te call his party to order. Nobody cared a straw for 
Gerald Bourke or his marriage, but the news had 
come so like righteous retribution on Nancy’s spiteful 
demonstration, that Con Casey was congratulated 
and praised as if he had done the country a service. 
‘Glory to ye, Con,” cried one; “it was yoursilf 
that knowed how to take the concait out of her.” 
‘‘ Long life to ye for a cliver boy; I'll dance my 
shoes .off at your weddin’ for this night’s work,” 
shouted another. Molly Dhu declared that she 
could ‘die in paice afther that hearin’ ;” and Teol 
Roe allowed that ‘‘it was betther nor the riscuin’ 0 
Tim Leary’s still in his father’s time.” 

‘‘Ye see,” said Con, with the modesty of a true 
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hero, ‘it’s mysilf that’s thankful for bein’ in time 
to catch her in the act, the spiteful Thurk an’ parjured 
thraitor that she is. I run all the way from the 
‘Fighting Cock’ whin they tould me what was 
goin’ on. Ye see I got there with my chaise, an’ 
two oncommon sinsible gentlemen init. One o’ them 
give me the paper bekase we had some spaiken 
about Misther Bourke, an’ folded it at the proper 
place, for in course I can’t read; but, oh sure, 
wouldn’t I run over Slievebawn an’ back again to 
take satisfaction on thim that would consult one o’ 
the family o’ the honourable Misther Cormick 
O’Dillon, the railest gintleman an’ the biggest 
Christan that iver stud in Kilmaclone. Three cheers 
for him, boys, and three more for his beautiful 
daughter, that’s here like an angel showin’ ye light 
wid her lovely eyes till sorra a canel ye want; an’ 
three more for Misther Ross, that is the moral o’ a 
dacent man an’ a thrue frind.” 

“For business sake,” cried Andy, fearing that 
the excitement might grow too high, ‘‘ never mind the 
cheering, but get on with the work, it’s the best way 
we can serve Mr. O’Dillon, neighbours.” 

But his voice was drowned in a rising shout, and 
cheer after cheer rang out around the Lees, till Con’s 
programme was completely filled. Then they fell to 
work as Irishmen can when their hearts are in the 
business, and in less than three hours Cormick 
0’Dillon’s household furniture was safely removed, 
and securely stowed away, as Molly Dhu proudly 
boasted, ‘‘ widout one tay-cup bein’ smashed.” 

The two sheriff’s officers looked on quietly, and 
gave occasional help, till at the last the most 
valuable part of the family plate was brought out in 
triumph by that faithful maid. It consisted of a pair 
of silver candlesticks, the pride and glory of Cormick’s 
best table, when it was spread for the grand galas of 
his happier days. They were of uncommon size, and 
beautiful, though ancient, workmanship, each being 
in the form of a palm-tree, with nymphs and fawns 
leaning against the trunk, and garlands of flowers 
wreathing round it and hanging from the branches, 
which were made to accommodate no less than twelve 
candles. They had formed part of the ‘ould mis- 
thress’s’’ marriage portion, and there was a tradition 
that they had come into her family with a noble 
Greek lady, whom one of the chiefs of the O’Conor 
line had wooed and won at Constantinople, while 
it was yet a Greek city, and he was on his homeward 
way from a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 

Gerald Bourke had seen those magnificent candle- 
sticks lighting up the parlour at the Hallow Eve 
gathering to which the ill-fortune of the O’Dillons 
brought him as a guest. He had heard Cormick tell 
their remarkable story to Andy Ross in a corner, and 
also mention a rule of the O’Conor house, by which 
they always descended to the eldest daughter, and 
would, in process of time, come to his own Honor. 
No sooner did the two shabby men catch sight of 
them proudly displayed in Molly’s arms, than, acting 
on special instructions, they stepped one on each side 
of her, the most forward saying, ‘‘ We have a warrant 
to distrain for half a year’s rent due at twelve o’clock 
this day, and these things, I suppose, will be the most 
convenient for Mr. O’Dillon to spare ; we don’t want 
to give the family any trouble that we can help.” 

“Don’t you, my man?” said Andy Ross, coming 
up before Molly could determine on which of their 
heads she would exercise one of the massive candle- 
sticks. ‘Show me your warrant. It’s all right as 





anything could be that came from such a,quarter,”’ 
he said, after reading the paper which the man of 
distraints produced; ‘‘there is no use in troubling 
Mr. O’Dillon about such a trifle; but the Bourkes 
shall not get possession of my good neighbour’s heir- 
looms. You shall have the rent, and see that you 
give a proper receipt for it; it is to Mr. O’Dillon, 
remember, I am only acting for him. Come here, 
Charlie,” he called to the reader of the marriage ad- 
vertisement ; ‘‘run home, and ask your mother to send 
me the loan of the old silk stocking she keeps in her 
upper drawer.” 

‘**You are doing too much for us, Mr. Ross,” said 
Connel, as he came out tired and dusty from the 
empty house; “we will be able to return your 
money, but never to repay your kindness.” 

‘Don’t say a word about it, my boy,” and Andy 
laid his hand on the young man’s shoulder as Cor- 
mick himself would have done, ‘‘ your father and I 
will settle it all in good time. I can spare the 
matter now out of a trifle I have been saving up to 
help us to America next summer ; you must know my 
wife is my treasurer, and let me tell you as a beginner 
in married life, my boy, no man can have a better.” 

So they stood and talked ; Molly kept fast hold of 
the candlesticks, and all the removers took breathing 
time, till Charlie came back with a black silk stock- 
ing, neatly wrapped up, and evidently containing 
something substantial. Out of the well-darned foot 
Andy counted the amount of the half-year’s rent, 
and sent Charlie back with the stocking to his 
mother. The sheriff’s officers exchanged looks of 
surprise and disappointment. ‘‘ What will Bourke 
say to that?” was in both their faces; but they 
gave the receipt in due form, which Andy handed 
over to Connel, cutting short his acknowledgments 
with, ‘‘Come along,my boy, and you, good neighbours, 
we have the stock and the crop to get out yet.” 

Once more they fell to work with a will. The barn, 
the stack-yard, the stable, and the cowhouse—in 
short, every department of farm stock and store, to 
the goose-pen and the hen-roost, were emptied of 
their contents, animate and inanimate, with great 
noise of the disturbed creatures, and much difficulty 
in their removal and lodgment. 

But the work was done at last—the “ place of aise 
andcomfort for man an’ baist”’ was left bare and empty 
to Richard Vance and his following; and after par- 
taking of a friendly glass out of a small keg, which 
Teol Roe said he had been ‘ pursented wid to thrait 
the assimbly,” the police party and the sheriff’s 
officers being, much to their satisfaction, included in 
the distribution, the tired neighbours gave three 
more cheers for Cormick O’Dillon, and departed to 
their respective homes as the winter day began to 
break upon Slievebawn. 





A MIDLAND TOUR. 
XXIII.—THE WORCESTER GLOVE MANUFACTURE. 


TuE glove manufacture of Worcester at the close of 
the last century employed not less than five thousand 
persons within that city and the adjacent towns and 


-| villages ; and even thirty years since there were from 


fifty to sixty manufacturers engaged init. The old 
Worcester glove was strong and useful, but rather 
coarse and clumsy. It was made from the best 
foreign and English lambskins, and had a degree of 
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renown in itsday. When or why the manufacture 
began to decline it is now difficult to determine. 
Perhaps there were several causes, the chief being 
the free admission of foreign gloves into England; 
for the lower class of foreign goods, kept out before 
by the high duty, were then imported in enormous 
quantities, and being less expensive and more 
sightly (though not so strong), displaced the Wor- 
cester glove in the market. Hence the number of 
manufacturers diminished so much that there are 
now not more than about a dozen who make the 
ordinary English glove, the produce of foreign and 
English lamb, and foreign calf skins. Moreover, 
much of this class of glove manufacture has been 
transferred to Yeovil in Somerset, where they 
manage from the same sort of skiys to turn out at a 
similar price a more sightly, and therefore more 
marketable, article. 

One Worcester firm, however—Dent, Alleroft, and 
Co., (now admitted to take the lead in the trade)— 
stepped out boldly from the beaten track, and by adopt- 
ing allimprovements in cutting, style of finish, stain- 
ing, etc., as practised by the best continental manufac- 
turers, and making additional improvements of 
their own, carried the manufacture to the highest 
perfection, and so increased their business and the 
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and worked by machinery, the tub, moved by the 
same motive power, revolving all the while on its 
axis. When the leather has absorbed all the egg 
yolks, it comes out very soft and elastic, and is ready 
for the stainers, to each of whom a share of the skins 
is counted out, and who carry them to the staining- 
boards in the next department, where the dyes, etc., 
have been previously boiled and prepared. The 
staining-boards are covered with strong lead, and 
slightly arched to allow the superfluous or spent dye 
to run off. Here the workman stands, and, lifting 
one skin at a time from his lot, places it on the 
board, flesh side downwards, smoothing it out very 
carefully, so as to open and expose every part of its 
surface, takes a brush, dips it into a mordant, 
which he brushes well and quickly all over the sur- 
face of the skin; next he dips another brush into the 
dye, and again brushes the skin, repeating this dye 
process till he sees the proper shade attained. Now 
from a third vessel he brings another mixture and 
brushes a little over the skin to set and fix the colour; 
he then takes clear water with a large hand-bowl from 
another tub and with a dash rinses off superfluous 
colour or mixture ; and, finally, he turns the skin over 


| on the board, and with a smooth scraper, and with 


number of their employés that probably more people | 
are now engaged in the glove trade in Worcester , 


than there were sixty years ago. The firm alluded 
to has taken up quite a different line to all other and 
former Worcester glove manufacturers, in that they 
employ, specially, French kid skins for their produce, 
and have thus established a competition even with 
France herself in the manufacture of the finest 
classes and colours of kid gloves. Messrs. Dent and 
Co. do not, however, confine themselves to the 
manufacture of kid gloves; they also use the thick, 
strong, and glossy skins of the Cape sheep, in the 
production of walking and driving gloves of the best 
and strongest kinds; while from their foreign calf- 
skins an excellent class of gloves is made, specially 
suited for youths, with whom it is in great favour. 
But Kid gloves being the specialité of this house, they 
use most of all kid skins, which are collected for 
them in the raw state by numerous collectors and 
sub-collectors from and in the best kid-producing 
districts in the south of France, Italy, Germany, 
and Switzerland, whence they are all sent to the 
dressing-yards of the firm in the Departement de 
VIsére, France, where the water is of a specially 
suitable character for ‘‘ dressing” or making the skins 
into leather, giving them that peculiar brilliancy of 
grain and other qualities which distinguish, and lend 
beauty to, the fine kid glove. The skins, thus made 
into leather, are then forwarded to the Worcester 
manufactory, where they are converted into the 
Gloves for which this firm has become so celebrated 
both in England and abroad; rivalling and in many 
respects surpassing the best products of the best 
houses in Paris. 

The skins reach the manufactory in the condition of 
nice-looking white leather, which, however, has to 
undergo various preparatory processes before being 
made into gloves. Having been thoroughly washed 


and cleansed from all impurities arising from the 
previous dressing, it is put into a bath of tepid 
water, mixed with the yolks of a great many eggs 
(the number varying with the quantity and character 
of the leather), and in this it is well pounded for 
some time by rammers fixed in a row across the tub. 


| 





great regularity and care, scrapes it all over on the 
flesh side to get the water out, and, carrying it to the 
drying-room, hangs it stretched out between two 
tenter hooks on the racks to dry. The drying-rooms 
are heated by steam brought from large external 
boilers, and passed through four-inch iron pipes, 
fixed in serpentine form at from one to two feet from 
the ground, about a yard apart, along the entire 
floors. When dried, the skins feel hard and brittle, 
and have to undergo the process of staking (the next 
stage) to render them again elastic. This is done by 
means of a semi-circular smooth-edged iron plate 
fixed upright on the top of a stout piece of timber, 


| across which the workman draws the skin, first in one 


direction and then in the opposite, manipulating it 
well with both hands until it is made soft and elastic. 
It is then passed on to the parer, who shaves down 
all inequalities, making it of a like substance all 
over; this he does by fixing one half of the skin 
under a strong cord round a horizontal ash pole, 
grasping the loose end with his left hand, and skil- 
fully shaving it with his right by means of a circular 
knife of quoit-like shape and extraordinary keenness ; 
removing the skin, reversing it on his pole, and 
shaving the other half in like manner, when, after a 
little polishing, or stoning off, and padding down, it 
is finished. We may here remark that ai every 
stage the work is inspected by a competent foreman 
before it is passed on to that which follows. 

The skins are now removed to another room, 
where they are examined and sorted for cutting into 
such kinds of gloves as they are best fitted for in 
quality, size, substance, etc.; they are thence sent to 
the cutter (in lots, generally, of from four to five 
dozen) with full instructions for his guidance re- 
specting every skin. The cutter, taking one skin at 
a time, stretches it to the fullest extent, and cuts 
it up by measure into plain oblong pieces of the 
required size, which he submits to be stamped while 
stretched out, as a proof of his correctness in measur- 
ing and marking, before finishing them off in the 
form he is required to give them. From the cutter 
these oblong peices, called ‘tranks,’ are sent to the 
puncher, who, taking two or three pairs at a time, and 
placing them on the knife to which they correspond 
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in size and shape (being so numbered by the cutter), 
puts them under a press, when the fotm of the glove 
is instantaneously produced, with all the necessary 
slits and openings, button-holes, gussets, etc., for 
enabling the sewer to put them together. The 
thumbs, and the forgettes or fourchettes—the pieces 
put between the fingers—are punched separately. 

The ‘ tranks’’ now go to the trimmer, who, with 
a very fine cutting pair of scissors, removes any little 
roughness that may have been left in the punching, 
after which they are supposed to be finished, though 
they have yet to be again closely examined, so as to 
correct any faults, and prevent any defective pieces 
being sent out to the sewer. Having passed this 
examination they are handed to boys, who fold each 
pair with its complement of thumbs, forgettes, and 
other pieces inside, and put them up into half-dozen 
or dozen packets, each packet with full instruc- 
tions for making, written on the band; the sewing 
materials are then added to each packet; and after 
being duly entered out they are taken by travelling 
clerks to the various sewing stations throughout the 
county of Worcester, and into parts of Warwick- 
shire, Oxford, Hereford, Gloucester, Devon, and 
Somerset. Each clerk will take out daily the 
number of dozens required for his particular station, 
and bring home made goods to a like extent, the 
quantity-varying with the population of the different 
localities. All these goods when brought in from 
the makers have yet to receive the last finish, that is, 
the ‘‘topping,”’ button and button-holing, etc., and 
this is done by hands in the city of Worcester, 
within easy reach of the manufactory. 

The gloves are now completed; but they must still 
be “dressed,” or put into straight and attractive 
form ; they are then subjected to their final examina- 
tion by an ‘‘ expert,” and when passed by him have 
the firm’s name stamped inside one glove of each 
pair; after which, being neatly made up, banded in 
half dozens, and put into small boxes or cases, they 
are labelled and sent off to the London warehouse, 
whence they are distributed to every part of the 
kingdom, the colonies, America, etc. Messrs. Dent 
and Co. now employ nearly seven hundred hands 
within the walls of their manufactory, and about 
five thousand sewing people, etc., outside. 

In addition to the Porcelain and Glove Works, 
Worcester has other minor manufactures. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Stanley, the discoverer of 
Livingstone, mentions his ‘‘ one bottle of Worcester- 
shire sauce,” as among the contents of his African 
cupboard. The population, which in 1861 was 30,969, 
in 1871 was 32,410. 





THE DIAMOND FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Diamond hunting in South Africa has lost some of 
its attractiveness, for mining difficulties increase, and 
the fields are thought to be near exhaustion. Yet the 
last mail brings news of the discovery of large dia- 
monds, and while it is still possible to find a prize of 
166 carats, the search will be continued. The follow- 
ing communication which we have received from an 
“ ex-miner’’ recently returned to this country, has 
more than a passing interest, and may be serviceable 
also to those of our readers who desire to know some- 
thing of mining operations and their prospects. 


The principal diamond mines in South Africa are 





on the banks of the River Vaal, and at the Colesberg 
Kopje, or New Rush, De Beer’s, and Du Toit’s Pan; 
those by the River Vaal are called wet diggings, the 
others dry. The river diggings are in a great mea- 
sure worked out and abandoned, and the chief 
mining operations at present carried on are at the 
New Rush and Du Toit’s Pan, the former occupying 
by far the largest number of diggers. 

I have often been asked whether any one, on 
arriving at the fields, may not get a portion ot 
land, or claim, thirty feet square, assigned him, and 
after providing himself with a tent, mining tools, etc., 
commence operations. I answer that he may after 
obtaining a license to dig, but not where diamonds 
are likely to be found, or likely to be found only in such 
small quantities as not to pay expenses. Diamonds 
at the dry diggings are confined to spots of very 
limited extent, generally of circular form, a few hun- 
dred feet in diameter, and supposed by many to be 
the craters of extinct voleanoes. These spots are sur- 
rounded by a reef, within which diamonds are found, 
but without it there are none. Hence it follows that 
the first object of a person on arriving at the diamond 
fields should be to get a claim within the reef at the 
place where he may decide to try his fortune. Now 
to sécure such a claim at the New Rush, or even a 
small portion of one, will cost a large sum. Claims 
there have frequently been sold for upwards of 
£3,000 each, and portions a few feet square command 
proportionate amounts. At De Beer’s and Du Toit’s 
Pan, where diamonds are found in payable quan- 
tities, claims fetch a high price. To dig where there 
is no prospect of success is a useless expenditure of 
time and labour. Maps are published showing the 
diamond fields to be very extensive, and I have met 
with people who fancied that a few strokes with the 
pick at any point between the Orange River and the 
Vaal would render them independent for life. Such 
notions are very absurd, but they prevail extensively, 
fostered as they have been, and still are, by erroneous 
maps and publications. 

It will be evident that those who cannot command 
a considerable sum of money should not go to the 
diamond fields. A poor white man has no chance of 
success. If he knows atrade—is blacksmith, carpenter, 
shoemaker, or tailor—he can obtain employment, 
and earn good wages; but it must not be forgotten 
that living is expensive, the usual charge for board 
being from 25s. to 35s. a week. Natives can be 
hired for diamond digging at ls. a day and thei: 
food, which consists chiefly of a coarse kmd of meal. 
Hence the white man is unable to compete with the 
native; neither does he wish, but necessity often 
compels him to do so. When men go to the diamond 
fields of South Africa to dig for diamonds, and find, 
on arriving there, that they cannot get a claim to 
work with any prospect of success, they are bitterly 
disappointed, and although they may get employ- 
ment, and even earn good wages, still the object of 
their trip to the diamond fields is not realised, and 
this they feel very deeply. Many that are there 
would gladly return if they had the means. The 
number of those who realise fortunes is very small, 
probably not more than five per cent. of the diggers. 

Again, the climate is very trying for persons who 
have not been accustomed to outdoor employment. 
The great heat of summer, with blinding sandstorms, 
terrific thunderstorms, and occasional deluges of rain, 
render it almost unbearable; the cold of winter is 
very severe. Water is scarce, and is chiefly obtained 
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from wells dug by private persons and companies. 
The usual charge is 6d. a bucket. There is a good 
deal of drunkenness in the different camps, canteens 
and billiard-rooms being much frequented. When I 
left the fields, the only diggings said to be paying 
expenses were those at the New Rush or Colesberg 
Kopje. There were then 40,000 people on the different 
fields, and the local papers reported that 30,000 more 
were on the way to join them. This will give a very 
large population, entirely dependent on supplies for- 
warded by ox-waggon from the Trans- Vaal Republic, 
the Orange Free State, Natal, and Cape Colony. 
Bread, beef, and mutton, with tea and coffee, form the 
staple food of the miners. During the summer months 
fruit and vegetables were furnished in small quan- 
tities by the Dutch boers, but they will cease on the 
approach of winter. 

I may add here that the reason why so few vege- 
tables are grown, and fruit trees, etc., planted in the 
Orange Free State, is owing, in a great measure, to 
the poverty of the soil, the want of water, and the 
ravages of the locusts, which are the scourge of the 
country, destroying all vegetation wherever they may 
chance to settle. Twice during last summer, clouds of 
locusts darkening the sky passed over the diamond 
fields, but they did not settle near the camps. On the 
last occasion they were attacked by myriads of locust- 
birds, which charged them in squadrons, and destroyed 
millions of them. The attack by these birds was to me 
a very singular sight, and also instructive, for they 
appear to be the means appointed by God to rid the 
country of such terrible pests. 

There are three theories current on the fields with 
regard to the origin of the diamond. Some hold 
with Mr. Tobin, that greenstone is the mother of the 
iamond, as quartz is of gold, and that the carbon of 
which the diamond is composed, was crystallised by 
pressure and heat, or by means of magnetic currents. 
Others believe with Mr. Baines that the carbon gases 
emitted from coal, were crystallised by coming in 
contact with rocks, then in a state of fusion by the 
action of fire. The Dutch boers say that the dia- 
mond “was rained from heaven” on the places 
where it is found. 

In conclusion, I would not advise any to leave 
for the diamond fields except such as have well 
tilled purses, and not even then, unless they have 
strong constitutions and can also afford to lose 
the sum they take with them; for diamond dig- 
ging is a lottery—all do not draw prizes. Parties 
buying diamonds and speculating in claims, grow 
rich much faster than those digging for diamonds. 
The South African diamond mines are for the rich, 
not for the poor; for those who buy labour, not for 
those who sell it. 


To this description of the mines, we add another 
communication, which gives a characteristic account 
of a’journey made last year to the Diamond Fields 
from Cape Town :— 

It is a cold morning (November 16, 1871), as the 
train puffs out of Cape Town railway station, leav- 
ing shrouded in mist Table Mountain, the Lion’s 
Head, and the Devil’s Peak. It is unusually chilly 
for the time of year, and the raw air that cuts its way 
into the carriage compels the travellers to wrap them- 
selves closely in their ‘‘karosses.” We are eleven 
in number, that being the full complement of the 
waggon, which awaits us at the end of our first stage. 
Some are eagerly looking forward to the time of 





reaching their El Dorado; others are still thinking 
of near relative’ left behind, whom they will not see 
again for a long time, if at all. Passing several 
stations, the train finally stops at the terminus at 
Wellington, about forty miles distant from Cape 
Town. It is now about eleven o’clock, and at mid- 
day the horses will be inspanned, and the Inland 
Transport Company’s waggon will start on its long 
journey, the interim being devoted to the discussion 
of tiffin. 

The sound of the guard’s bugle causes us to hasten 
from the hotel and enter the waggon, to which are 
harnessed eight spirited horses. For a few minutos 
all is bustle and confusion; then the bugle again 
sounds to call up any stragglers, and amidst the 
cheers of the Wellingtonians we dash off. The con- 
veyance itself contains four seats placed crosswise, 
with movable backs that can be raised or let down 
at pleasure. The front seat is assigned to the two 
drivers, one of whom holds the reins while the other 
wields the well-known long waggon-whip of South 
Africa. The three seats in the rear of this accom- 
modate nine passengers ; and outside, at the back of 
the waggon, is a sort of coupé, where sit the guard 
and the remaining two passengers. Woe betide the 
unfortunate individual who may be compelled, by 
force of circumstances, to take this coupé seat, for to 
his share will fall nearly all the jerks, bumps, and 
knocks which are unavoidable in the present state of 
South African roads. In crossing a sluit, or water- 
course, which cuts up the road, he will be jerked up 
until his head comes in contact with the woodwork at 
the top, then bumped down and swayed from side to 
side; and as these sluits occur at every hundred 
yards or so, he arrives at the next halting-place in a 
pitiable condition. 

Almost directly upon leaving Wellington the road 
begins to ascend the mountains towards the pass 
known as Baines’ Kloof. These mountain roads are 
invariably good, but in the open country they are 
merely natural ones, and in some places consist of 
nothing more than a few wheel-tracks. Upon ar- 
riving at the neck of Baines’ Kloof, the view is very 
fine: on the left is the Green Mountain, so called 
from the verdant appearance which its moss-covered 
surface presents; on the right, rocks piled upon rocks 
overshadow the road ; and directly behind, spread out 
like a map, are Wellington, Paarl, and Stellenbosch, 
with their cornfields and vineyards and clusters of 
white houses peeping out among the trees. One 
peculiarity of this pass is that it is seldom traversed 
without experiencing either rain or a strong south- 
easterly wind; this wind is sometimes so violent as 
to endanger the lives of travellers; and in fact, on 
one occasion, a waggon with six horses was blown off 
the road, and rolled down the steep mountain side 
for several hundred feet. 

We now begin to descend the mountain towards 
Darling Bridge. On the right is a deep ravine, 
and on the left an almost perpendicular height. In 
the gorge beneath, a torrent seethes and boils among 
the rocks which obstruct its course, and its roar is 
borne up to us by the breeze, mingled with the cries 
of baboons from the opposite rocks. In some places 


gigantic boulders overhang the road, and look as if 
about to topple over at every instant; in other parts 
one might fall several hundred feet before striking 
the rocks below. ‘The descent on this side is wildly 
magnificent, and affords some almost unequalled 
views in rock scenery. On arriving once more upon 
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the open plain we draw up at the hostelry of Darling 
Bridge, about 3 p.m., and rest here an hour for the 
purpose of recruiting the inner man. Proceeding 


again on a good road, we arrive at the town of Ceres 
at 6 P.M., having traversed Mitchell’s Pass, the 


seenery of which is much the same as that of Baines’ 
Kloof. At two o’clock on the following morning we 
are summoned, half asleep, to take our seats again, 
and we journey on through a wild and barren 
country till we arrive at Hottentot’s Kloof. This 
pass is perhaps the most dangerous of any on the 
toad, on account of its sudden bends, and the road 
not being protected at the sides with large boulders; 
owever, with the exception of a few bruises conse- 
quent upon the brake-chain snapping, we passed 
through it in safety. On this the second day, the 





ttaveller who is unaccustomed to this style of journey- 
ing, will find his feet and legs begin to swell from 
the cramped position in which he is obliged to re- 
Main. The best covering for the feet to avoid this, 
8a pair of light boots fitting moderately tight; 
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sufferer. Upon descending at the other side of 
Hottentot’s Kloof, we enter a dark gorge known as 
Karroo Poort, or Gate, i.e., the entrance to the Great 
Karroo. Here is a farmhouse, which is one of the 
usual stopping-places of the waggons; and here also 


[Fron a Photograph. 


the span of eight horses which has brought us from 
Ceres, is changed for one of ten mules, there being 
scarcely sufficient forage for horses during the re- 
mainder of the journey, whereas the mules are able 
to prolong a miserable existence by grazing on the dry 
scrub along the road. 

Upon leaving Karroo Poort we enter upon the 
Karroo, or South African desert; on all sides are 
vast plains, covered with loose stones, and a few 
brown and yellow parched bushes, and the light wind 
that strikes our faces is as hot as the blast of an 
oven. On either side of the road are the skeletons of 
horses, oxen, and mules, which have perished from 
exhaustion or want of water. Here is a mule which 
has lately succumbed, and the carcass is surrounded by 
hundreds of vultures, who will wait for the thick 


slippers, veldt-schoens, or heavy boots only aggravate | skin, which defies the strength of their beaks, to 
€case and cause great pain and discomfort to the | decay. Stillon through the plain we hasten, through 
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clouds of dust that are almost suffocating, and pesti- 
lential odours from carcasses that have fallen; till 
tired and thirsty we arrive at Patatas River Farm 
about 8 p.m. There not being sufficient accommo- 
dation at this place for all the passengers, it was the 
fortune of some of us to sleep in the waggon, or in 
the open air. The night was bitterly cold, contrast- 
ing unpleasantly with the close heat of the previous 
afternoon. A few hundred yards distant was an 
outspan of several ox-waggons, with the camp fires 
brightly blazing in the darkness of the night; at one 
of these was a party of Englishmen with a violin, 
playing and singing “‘ Beautiful Isle of the Sea,” and 
the words of this well-known song, thus heard at 
night, and in such a position, produced among us 
many strange and varied emotions. 

Next morning at two o’clock we are off again, pass- 
ing through the Spook, or haunted country: it is a 
bleak and desolate track, resembling the Karroo; in 
fact, the whole of the country on this road from 
Ceres to Pniel is little better than a desert, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the towns. This par- 
ticular part, however, bears an exceptionally bad 
name, so much so that no one will be persuaded to 
live here, and it is supposed to be inhabited solely 
by spectres. ‘‘ I was driving,” said one of our fellow- 
traveller's, ‘‘ from Ceres to Beaufort about two years 
ago with a friend, in a cart with two horses; when 
just about this place in the early morning, an hour 
before daybreak, we heard, apparently ashort distance 
in front of us, the rattle of a waggon, the cracking of 
a whip, and the cries of a driver; so drawing up to 
one side we waited. for it to pass. Well, we waited 
there nearly half an hour, the noise still continued, 
but we saw nothing; we then dreve on, and after 
going about a hundred yards the noise suddenly 
stopped, and at the same moment we saw a large fire 
blazing a few yards off om the right; so we pulied 
up and got down; when suddenly out the fire went, 
and not a single ember could we discover anywhere 
near.” 

With weirdlike stories of this sort, the time was 
whiled away until we agrived at the farm of Zout 
Kloof at 10 a.m. During the course of the afternoon 
we passed the half-devoured remains of some poor 
fellow who had endeavoured to walk to the diamond 
fields, and had thus perished on his long journey. 
At ten o’clock that night we halted at Bloed River 
Farm. ‘The first feeling that presents itself to a 
Kuropean on entering these boers’ houses, is one of 
intense disgust at the dirt and filth with which he is 
surrounded. At this delightful spot, without a tree 
in sight, surrounded by bare hills of loose stones, 
without a breath of air, and the river, as is usual 
with most South African rivers, dry, except after 
rain, we were detained twenty-four hours, to wait 
for the waggon returning from the Fields, and with 
which we changed cattle. 

On the evening of Monday, November 20th, we 
entered Beaufort, and spent the night for the first 
time after leaving Ceres at a comfortable hotel; 
but our rest was of short duration, for next morn- 
ing at three o’clock we started again. A few 
hours’ journey from the town we were all alarmed 
by the waggon suddenly lurching to one side and 
pitching everybody into a confused heap. Upon 
getting out, we perceived that one of the front wheels 
had come off, and that the box was broken. Here 
was a predicament. We were nearly a day’s journey 
from Victoria West, the next town, and to repair the 





| the mules. 
| Riet River, as we had heard rumours that the stream 
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injury ourselves, without tools of any description, 
seemed out of the question. However, the broken 
box was patched up somehow, and we moved off very 
slowly and cautiously, momentarily expecting another 
breakdown; but beyond one or two more stoppages, 
and the discomfort of having to pass the night in the 
feldt, in a drizzling rain, we arrived at Victoria with- 
out any mishap. 

This place had been recently visited by a flood, 
caused by a waterspout bursting in the neighbouring 
plain, and the rush of water pouring down the dry 
bed of the river, in which most of the houses were 
built, carried away every obstacle, and almost de- 
stroyed the entire town. Here, although this was 
one of the principal halting-places, and an agent was 
employed by the company, such a thing as a spare 
axle was not to be obtained for love or money ; so 
after a delay of twelve hours, the accident was par- 
tially rectified, but in such a manner as obliged us 
every hour to take off the wheel and put fresh oil in 
it, to prevent the axle catching fire. 

For the next few days our road lay through vast 
plains covered with short green scrub, and on which 
were large herds of springbok and wildebeest, which 
on being alarmed, generally dashed off in a cloud of 
dust, clearing the road at a single bound. Occasion- 


| ally, too, we came across flocks of pouws, or wild 


turkeys, guinea fowls, and Kaffir cranes, and now 
and then a stray ostrich or two were seen making off 
in the distance; while our nights were enlivened by 
the cries of jackals, or the weird langhof a wandering 
hyena. One farm, a few hours’ journey beyond Vic- 
toria, was the scene of a greatcommotign. A leopard 
had sprung among the sheep and killed several, and 
the beers were arming to avenge the attack. As 
there were several sportsmen among us, we wished 
to stop and see the fun ; but the guard’s orders were 
imperative, and we were obliged to push on. Most 
of the farmers.own immense flocks of sheep, some as 
many as thirty or forty thousand, and when they are 
grazing in. the neighbourhood of the roads it takes 
hours im passing through them. In the event of the 
vleys and dams being dried up im the summer, the 
whole family move off with their flocks and locate 
near some spring till’ the return of the rainy season. 
We reached Hopetown on Friday, 24th, and at 
daybreak next morning crossed the Orange River in 
the punt, driving on and off it without outspanning 
We now made all haste on towards the 


was rising; and as we had no wish to be detained on 
the river bank for four or five days, we pushed on 
rapidly. On arriving at the river, which is narrow, 
with almost perpendicular banks, the stream looked 
rather formidable, but we drove through after all, 
although the water rose into the waggon, and the 
current nearly took the mules off their legs. A few 
miles from the river the scenery changed; in place 
of the dreary plains we had been passing through for 
days, we now saw around us large grassy meadows, 
with clumps of trees scattered over them. This was 
the Orange Free State territory. It was late at 
night that we arrived at Pniel. Below us lay the 
Vaal River, glistening in the moonlight, with ifs 
banks shrouded in trees; on the opposite hill was 
the town of Klipdrift, with its corrugated iron houses 
and white tents; here and there the splash of an oat 
denoted a ferryboat crossing the river; and in almost 





| at Pniel. 


dead silence we drew up at the door of our A hotel” 
Here at last were the Diamond Fields. 
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. OUR FIELD-NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


BY HENRY WALKER, F.G.S., AUTHOR OF “SATURDAY AFTERNOON RAMBLES,” ETC. 


EXCURSION VII.—TO HAYES AND KESTON: OUR HEATHS AND BOGS IN AUTUMN. 


T ONDONERS are sometimes prone to murmur at the | 


soft, luxurious, and placid landscapes amid which 
their lot is cast, and to crave for some wild, primitive, 
and savage scenery within the circle of their Saturday 
afternoon excursions. No pathless virgin ‘ forest 
primeval” invites us to search for the lingering fauna 
of prehistoric Britain; no steep and perilous crags, 
rich in alpine survivors of the Glacial flora, challenge 
our adventurous feet. We,long for a glimpse of the 
far different England of the past—the aboriginal 
England of the mammoth and reindeer period of our 
history—the England of self-sown forests, stretching 
from shore to shore, of jungles, and prairies, and 
mossy tundras, of great inland lakes and shifting 
rivers, and all the unkempt features of the land 
which 


‘*Jn antique times was salvage wildernesse.” 


Such is the mood in which we sometimes look upon 
the fertile but formal landscapes which surround us 
in the England of to-day. 

And yet, startling as it may seem, there lie all 
around London spots where the England of the 
mammoth and reindeer still survives. In Kent and 
Sussex are many a tract where nature still holds her 
own, as she did when the bison and bear inhabited 
the land—spots on which the reindeer would find his 
favourite lichen still growing where his ancestors 
cropped it ages ago. From many a furze-clad’ heath 
and mossy bog, primeval England looks out on the 
modern scene in her wild aboriginal dress; and in the 
heart of our cultivated landscapes nature to-day is 
offering us pictures and memorials of that ‘ salvage 
wildernesse’’ we have so often longed to look 
upon. . 

Our metropolitan counties of Kent and Surrey aro 
rich beyond most other parts of south-eastern Eng- 
land in this romance and charm of landscape history. 
If nature has denied us, in these homely regions, the 
wilds and wastes of the granite mountains, she gives 
us instead the arid and sandy moor. In Kent, and 
especially in Surrey, lie many a heathy wilderness 
so unfitted for human husbandry that man avoids the 
scene, and spends his labour on more profitable 
ground. 

To one of these lingering remnants of primeval 
Britain, where ancient bog and heath lie side by side, 
we go to spend this sunny autumnal afternoon. 

Hayes and Keston, in Kent, are the scene of our 
visit. The excursion has been planned by the Quekett 
Microscopical Club—the great metropolitan society 
which is doing so much by these weekly outings on 
the Saturday afternoon to acquaint Londoners with 
the geography and natural history of their environs. 
Veteran leaders, who have tramped the round of the 
London district for many seasons, accompany the 
party, and make the excursion a means of valuable 
instruction. The members of other London societies 


are made welcome, for as we wait at Ludgate Hill 
station for the train, we observe the representatives 
of the Linnwan, the Entomological, the Geologists’, 
the South London Microscopical, and the Croydon 
Clubs in fraternal talk and good-fellowship around us. 

The nearest railway station to Hayes and Keston 





is Bromley, on the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway—the Bromley where we recently studied the 
great shingle bank, with its ancient beach pebbles so 
conspicuously exposed to the light of modern day by 
the railway cutting. From Bromley station to 
Keston the distance is a little more than three miles. 
Here are directions for taking the nearest route, 
which we give for the benefit of future visitors :— 

1. At Bromley station cross the bridge to the up 
side of the line. 2. Pass the new Bromley schools 
and take a road to the right, which leads (as the 
board at the entrance informs you) to the Bromley 
Cottage Hospital. 3. Pass the hospital and pursue 
the footpath which leads through several arable 
fields, and finally opens into Hayes Lane. Hayes 
Lane is the highway to Hayes and Keston. 

Here in Hayes Lane the excursionist may vary 
the three-mile walk to Keston with items of wayside 
botany and geology. The hedgerows surprise us 
with an abundance of the prickly holly, which is 
growing on the highway’as wild and uncared for as 
the hawthorn. The banks abound with the showy 
yellow toad-flax (Linaria vulgaris, alias Antirrhina 
vulgaris), a variety of which is said by Babington to 
be characteristic of Kent and the Isle of Wight. 
These wayside heaps of flints tell us of the chalk 
country which is just ahead of us, beyond Keston. 
Their ragged, rough, and almost worm-eaten con- 
dition, is far different from that of the beach-rolled 
flints of the Bromley pebble-bed. In the language 
of political economy, the Hayes Lane flints would be 
the raw material, and the Bromley pebbles the 
manufactured article. 

Hayes village (from Bromley 2} miles) now comes 
into view. Our archeologists are struck with the 
sight of Hayes church, its tower faced with chalk 
flints, and surmounted with a pretty spire of small 
oak shingles, imbricated. But Hayes and its interest- 
ing memorials we must leave for ‘‘Our Archwologists’ 
Club,” who would find a good Saturday afternoon’s 
work in this part of Kent. (N.B.—A Saturday after- 
noon Archeeologists’ Club would fill up a void in the list 
of existing London societies. We make a present of 
this idea to the rising generation of London young 
men. ) 

Here is a bit of wayside entomology, to which our 
vigilant leader calls our attention. A castaway 
branch of a broken apple-tree lies in the hedge 
bottom, covered with a bluish-white cloud of some 
downy substance. It is a case of blight, of course, 
but what sort of blight? Upon examination, there 
is found within the downy substance the insect 
known as Lriosoma lanigera by some entomologists, 
and as Z. mali and Aphis lanigera by others. It is 
an instance of the so-called American blight, to which 
our apple-trees are subject. Our microscopists bottle 
up fragments of the down-covered branches for 
further examination at home. 

We now leave Hayes village behind us. Another 
mile along the highway is still before us, but at the 
end we are on Hayes Common, part of the scene of 
our intended explorations. We are now thirteen miles 
from London. 


Here then, at last, is Hayes Common. A lofty 
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windmill stands at the summit. 
horizon before us is— 


Stretching up to the 


**The purple giory of the autumnal hills. 


It is an open and almost treeless tract of heathy 
upland, affording wide prospects over the valleys 
around. The bracken, heather, furze, and hare- 
bells which everywhere adorn it, tell us it has re- 
covered from the devastating fire which ravaged it 
shortly after our last visit, and left it for the time like 
the surface of a burnt-up prairie. (Happily, the only 
effect of the flames on the subsequent vegetation was 
the luxuriant growth of the well-known funaria moss 
(LF. hygrometrica), which swarmed for a while over the 
whole face of the ground.) Hayes Common is now 
itself again, and the varied tribes of butterflies and 
bees and insects murmuring are finding their wonted 
food and sport on the old familiar spot— 
‘*The bee 

All dusty as a miller, takes his toll 

Of powdery gold—and grumbles.” 
This particular wild bee on the gigantic thistle looks 
like one of the new autumn brood; so fresh and 
untumbled is his costume that our entomologist 
picks him off the flower and bottles him up for 
further acquaintance. 

But our enjoyment of the purple scene is suddenly 
arrested. Our leader calls attention to a strange and 
invisible artillery which is heard among the furze 
bushes. The parched air resounds with little explo- 
sions and sharp reports, occurring at irregular inter- 
vals. It is as though some pigmy people ensconced 
among the brakes were snapping their little rifles at 
the intruders. We listen again and try to explain 
the sounds. Mow we hear a few dropping shots, and 
then almost a volley, as if the combatants had come 
out into the open. What can it mean? The mystery 
is soon solved, for here is one of the mysterious per- 
formers caught in the very act, his piece only just 
discharged, and still smoking at the muzzle. In the 
same bush we discover plenty of accomplices. They 
are simply the ripe pods of the furze ( Ulex Europeus), 
bursting under the influence of the hot air and dis- 
charging their seeds like shots. How often have 
many of us crossed a common like this at Hayes at 
such a season without noticing this amusing habit of 
the broom and furze ? 

The flora of Hayes Common is such as we shall 
find in richer variety, with additional species, at 
Keston ; let us therefore push on for Keston. 

We proceed to the summit of Hayes Common (near 
the windmill), leave the high road, and turn by the 
village smithy into the fields on the left. Cross the 
two fields, and you are on Keston Common, and 
almost into the sphagnum bog unawares. 


KESTON COMMON. 


The scene which is spread before us in this wild 
sequestered spot may well thrill the visitor from 
smoky town or city vast with enthusiasm. How 
much more when we learn what interesting denizens 
of bog and heath are here enjoying their aboriginal 
home! 

Here the botanist and micro-botanist will search 
successfully for bog-mosses and freshwater alge, of 
an abundance or variety but seldom found near 
London. Among the heg-mosses, or sphagna, is the 
somewhat uncommon Sphagnum teneilum ; among the 
algee, or minute aquatic plants, are varieties which 





are either rare or unusually large and fine. The 
mosses and the alge (especially the desmids) are, in 
fact, the chief attraction which Keston offers to the 
micro-botanist, more particularly at this season of the 
year, which is the time always chosen by the Quekett 
Club for making its annual visit. 

Now let us put on our goloshes (those of us who 
have been thoughtful enough to bring any) and ex- 
plore the bog for ourselves. It is a narrow valley, 
cushioned on its flanks with luxuriating mosses—the 
pale green, pale yellow, the orange, and the reddish- 
tufted. The mosses themselves are sustaining the 
beautiful and but little-known flowering plants which 
love to grow upon them, and which Londoners so 
seldom see. Here is that curious and charming 
plant, the round-leaved sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), 
which delighted tourists sometimes bring home from 
Wales or Switzerland. It abounds here at Keston, 
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KESTON COMMON, KENT, A.D. 1872. 
(The jiguies show the height above the sea.) 


embroidering the sphagnum on which it sits, and 
lifting up a delicate head of white flowers on a tall 
stalk. Hundreds of specimens are in blossom, and 
yet the flowers are closed as usual in the sunlight, an 
old and unexplained mystery to botanists. Here is 
the pretty bog asphodel (Narthecium ossifragum), at- 
tractive to everybody, but valued by microscopists for 
its anthers. We are too late in the season to see its 
golden yellow flowers in their beauty. Here, too, 1s 
the blushing maiden heath, or cross-leaved heath 
(Erica tetralix), keeping company with the asphodels 
and sundews. Its blossoms look like fair waxen 
berries. The bog St. John’s wort, or marsh hype- 
ricum (Hypericum elodes) fills a pool close at hand. 
Such are some of the more conspicuous members of 
the bog flora before us. How the sight of this wild 
garden of our native old English flowers would sur- 
prise many a lover of the fashionable exotic flora of 
the day, could they come to Keston to see it! 

The Sphagna, or bog-mosses, are being carefully 
looked after by our microscopists. The short, pale, 
yellow-tufted Sphagnum tenellum, is perhaps the most 
abundant of the family here, and fruits freely in its 
season. (This is the so-called S. molluscum, but the 
original name has recently been restored by Dr. 
Braithwaite in his revision of the genera.) Sphagnum 
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ucutifolium, too, with its reddish tufts, is plentiful. 
S. rigidum, var. compactum, is in fruit, and Lycopodium 
inundatum is common in the bog.* Here is good work 
for a long summer afternoon among the mosses 
alone. 

From the bog-mosses the microscopists are now 
going on to search for the algw, for which this 
Keston bog is noted (the desmids of microscopical 
parlance). They are producing wide-mouthed vials, 
and sinking them in the spongy sphagnum, so that 
the water may run in, carrying with it the wonderful 
microscopical plants which inhabit it. 

‘‘ What are desmids?”’ it may very properly be 
asked. We can only give a pictorial notion of these 
remarkable creatures. ‘‘ Did we trust solely to the 
eye,” says a well-known London microscopist, ‘ we 
should indeed be very liable to pronounce these 
variable and beautiful forms as belonging to animals 
rather than vegetables. All favours this supposition. 
Their symmetrical division into parts, the exquisite 
disc-like form ; the finely cut and toothed Micrasterias, 
the lobed Zuastrum, the Cosmarium, glittering, as it 
were, with gems ; the Xanthidium, armed with spines ; 
the scimitar-shaped Closterium, adorned with strice, 
and the strangely insect-like Stawrastrum, sometimes 
furnished with arms, as if for seizing its prey. All 
these characteristics appear at first to belong to the 
lower forms of animal rather than vegetable life.” 
And here at Keston most, if not all, of these forms are 
found. For the moment we will leave the microscopist 
in search of them; something more startling has 
suddenly caught our eyes. 

This beautiful crispy whitish ground-lichen, grow- 
ing several inches in height and carpeting the 
ground, has suddenly called us off from the micro- 
scopists. The sight of it almost startles us, for it 
brings vividly before us all the zoological romance 
which belongs to Keston Common. This lichen is 
the ‘‘reindeer moss,”? the moss which covers vast 
tracts of country in Lapland to-day. Flourishing here 
at Keston, it may well thrill us with wondering plea- 
sure. It is a romantic memorial of the far-past 
history of our country. No longer browsed upon by 
the reindeer of primitive Britain, this lichen trans- 
ports us in thought to the old and favourite reindeer 
ford on the Thames, and back to the time when 
herds of these arctic animals annually crossed our 
river in search of pastures new. (Year by year, in 
this nineteenth century, there are found at Windsor, 
in the old river-bed, the antlers of the luckless crea- 
tures which were drowned in the crush of this annual 
migration.) Such is the vision of the past which 
this reindeer lichen at Keston brings before us! Such 
is the romance of these commonplace environs of 
London. 

“Reindeer moss” (Cladonia rangiferina) is a well- 
known foliaceous lichen on our Kent and Surrey 
commons. It is 


‘The wiry moss which whitens all the hill,” 


in the words of the poet Crabbe. A beautiful object 
in itself, interesting in its history, and keeping well 
in the herbarium, we consign a good handful into our 
botanical vasculum, in company with the mosses. 
Three kinds of heath grow on Keston Common. 
The amateur botanist will find it an instructive and 
pleasing exercise to discriminate them the one from 











- Dr. Braithwaite kindly called my attention to the two last-named 
Plants. The revision of the sphagna already alluded to will be found in 
tecent numbers of the “‘ Monthly Microscopical Journal,” 





the others, viz.: 1. Common heather (Calluna vul- 
garis). 2. Crimson heath (Erica cinerea). 3. Blush- 
ing maiden heath (Zrica tetralix). One of our party 
observed the pretty little dwarf furze (Ulex nanus) 
growing near the bog. Of course the common furze 
(Ulex Europeus) and the common broom (Cytisus 
scoparius) are found at Keston. 

Our micro-botanists now emerge from the bog with 
their mosses and desmids. They have been successful 
in finding among the larger species of desmids, Zuas- 
trum, Micrasterias, and Closterium, the latter unusually 
large. 

One zealous microscopist (who, like most of the 
party, does much in London to popularise the micro- 
scope and its wonders at winter evening gatherings), 
has Closterium lunula in abundance, as well as C. ace- 
rosum and C. moniliforme; Micrasterias denticulata and 
Euastrum oblongum are also to be seen. 

The filamentous alge, such as spirogyra, mongeotia, 
mesocarpus, and other Zygnemacee, are also here. So 
is Draparnaldiw glomerata, flickering about in the 
centre of the little stream. Of these and the diatoms 
we shall hear more when the bottles have been ex- 
amined at home. 

Another noted place for naturalists on Keston 
Common is Cesar’s Well. At this spot the River 
Ravensbourne has one of its main sources, for here 
the great sandy formation which forms Keston Com- 
mon distils a portion of its rainfall. Czesar’s Well is 
a sure place for the beautiful filamentous alge known 
as Batrachospermum moniliforme, so we cross the com- 
mon to reach it. But here, on the way through the 
knee-deep jungle, is a pretty sight for the botanists. 
Twining round the ling or common heather is the 
parasitic lesser dodder (Cuscuta epithymum). How 
shall we describe this singular and interesting plant ? 
Says an ardent fellow-naturalist:—‘‘As we spring 
forward in the midst of the heather, chanting some 
snatch of a song, we suddenly find ourselves in the 
midst of a tangle of red threads woven all over the 
vegetation, so that what we regarded from a distance 
as simply heather, consists of heather heightened in 
colour by this under carpeting of textile stuff. The 
lesser dodder, pretty as it is, is a terrific plant in its 
way, for it is born to strangle whatever it embraces.” 
Keston Common and Oakshott Heath, near Leather- 
head, are two of the places nearest to London where 
the lesser dodder can be found in abundance. So 
we add Cuscuta epithymum to our botanical stock for 
home study. 

Our catalogue of ‘some of the more obvious attrac- 
tions for ‘‘Our Field Naturalists’ Club” at Keston 
Common is now almost completed. At Casar’s Well 
we are successful in finding the filamentous alge we 
are in search of—Batrachospermum moniliforme. It 
grows on the sides of the brickwork, below the surface 
of the water. : 

We cross the common nowtoreach Hayes once more, 
for our afternoon is now rapidly waning. Yet, well 
stocked as we are with mosses and flowering plants 
of various kinds, we stoop to pick up a piece of this 
pale glaucous-coloured moss (Leucobryum glaucum), a 
moss that rarely fruits, at least in the south. In this 
barren condition we find it to-day, and add it to our 
stores. 

So we leave this wild garden of Nature’s own 
planting at Keston—this romantic spot so rich in 
aquatic and terrestrial vegetation, which the plough 
has never yet disturbed. We leave it to the lizards 
and birds and wild bees, and all the primitive tribes 
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which still maintain here their unbroken lineage from 
the times when England was everywhere “ salvage 
wildernesse.”” We return to the sights and sounds of 
the modern landscape, the cultivated pastures, and 
the high road to London. 

Returning to Hayes Common, we find that the 
invisible artillery—the harmless legumes of shot and 
shell—which played upon us from the furze-bushes 
as we came, has now been silenced by the cooler 
evening air. The wide landscape views from the 
breezy summit look wider than ever, as the shadows 
are lengthening the far perspective. On the left are 
the glittering towers and roots of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. On the right Shooters’ Hill is looming 
against the horizon, and the white spire of Bickley 
church is shining in the foreground. 

We leave the glimmering scene and hasten home- 
wards. We muse afresh as we go on the wild and 
primitive Britain which Keston Common still remains 
to commemorate. We think of the ancient ford on 
the river at Windsor, where herds of British reindeer, 


after browsing on the lichen of Kent and Surrey | 





which we have been gathering to-day, were annually | 


wont to cross the Thames at the close of the arctic 
winter, to seek for fresh fields and pastures new. 


With pleasant converse on such subjects as this, and | 
the botanical specimens we have collected from heath | 


and bog during the afternoon, we soon reach Bromley 
station for London. 





A GOOD TURN. 


Wuart I am going to relate took place a year or two 
before the breaking out of the Crimean war. 

I was sitting at my desk at our offices in Thread- 
needle Street, puzzling over an Austrian invoice most 
abominably written, which I had to translate as 
soon as possible—and I was wondering what sort of 
a conscience the writer could have who would send 
such hieroglyphics with the expectation that they 
could ever be read—when my name was suddenly 
called out, and young Bell, the counting-house 
clerk, burst into my closet. “The governor wants 
you, Mr. Collins,” he said, ‘‘ without a moment’s 
delay.” 

‘What is in the wind?” I asked, not without 
apprehension that I was going to be called to ac- 
count for something or other that had gone wrong. 

‘‘Something not very pleasant, I reckon,” said 
Bell. ‘‘ Here’s a telegram just come, and the sight 
of it has sickened the old gentleman a bit. He has 
sent Parkins off in a cab for Mr. Jacob, who will be 
here directly—I reckon that’s him in the cab now at 
the door. Look alive! I was to tell you to come at 
once.” . 

‘“‘A telegram of disaster,” thought I. ‘Very 
well, old fellow, I'll follow you in a minute.” 

I lost no time in making over my puzzle to a 
colleague, and then followed Bell to the governor’s 
private room. Mr. Jacob, the old man’s son and 
partner, whom he invariably consulted on matters of 
importance, was already there, and the two were in 
close conversation as I entered the room. The 
younger man motioned me to be seated, and con- 
tinued speaking in a low voice, replying as it seemed 
to me with much earnestness to some foregone 
objection of the elder. 


| lady not a little by my energetic operations. 








A GOOD TURN. 


‘And now, Mr. Collins,” turning to me, ‘just read 
that telegraph, and tell us how soon you can be 
ready to start.” 

I took the document, a single glance at which 
sufficiently explained the serious faces of my princi- 
pals—its contents being to the effect that the ‘ Bon- 
accorde,”’ one of the finest vessels belonging to the 
firm, on her voyage home from the Levant, had gone 
ashore on the Spanish coast, within a few leagues of 
Cadiz. 

‘My father,” said Mr. Jacob, “ thought of sending 
Mr. Dawson, but I have propostd you instead. You 
are a single man, you know; you are young, and if 
needs be I dare say you can rough it on occasion?” 

‘* Certainly,” said I, as I bowed and thanked him 
for his good opinion. 

‘* When can you start ?”’ he asked. 

“To-night,” said I, “if you wish it; I can run 
down by the last train to Folkestone, and be ready 
for the first boat in the morning.” 

“That is well. Set about your preparations; in 
the meantime I will see that your instructions are 
ready as soon as you are.” 

I bounded out of the house, glad beyond measure 
that an opportunity had at length arisen for testing 
the value of my services, and showing at the same 
time what stuff I was made of. I flustered my land- 
Before 
I had finished, Mr. Jacob arrived at my lodgings in 
hot haste, and putting into my hand a letter of 
instructions and other necessary documents, departed 
as hurriedly as he came. Before sunset I had taken 
my place in the express train, and on arriving at 
Folkestone I proceeded to the hotel, where I had 
often put up before; but, to my mortification, found 
it crammed with travellers, the manager assuring 
me that there would be no possibility of my sleeping 
there that night. I was proceeding in search of 
accommodation elsewhere, when a lad of some fourteen 
years accosted me, offering to carry my portmanteau. 
‘“‘Take it,” I said, ‘‘though where I am to go fora 
bed is more than I can teli you.” He immediately 
proposed taking me to his mother’s house, where, he 
said, though it was not an inn, I should be comfort- 
ably lodged, and could have anything I chose to 
order. I was but too glad to assent, and he led the 
way to a rather retired part of the town, where his 
mother, a widow, kept, it seemed, a sort of temper- 
ance boarding-house. I was much pleased with the 
woman’s appearance and manners, as well as with 
the remarkable cleanliness of her dwelling. In 
answer to her inquiries, however, I declined taking 
supper—the bare idea of eating anything only 
serving to increase a feeling of nausea which had 
been growing upon me from the first moment of my 
arrival at the coast. At first I cared little about it, 
thinking to drive it away with a fillip of brandy. 
This, however, on trial, not only proved of no avail, 
but made me worse—bringing on a violent perspira- 
tion, followed by cold shiverings and a sickness 
which almost prostrated me. I lay on a sofa in 
the sitting-room in great suffering from the sudden 
and unaccountable attack, but enduring far more 
from the conviction fast growing upon me, that I 
should be obliged to succumb to this untimely illness, 
and that, as the business I was upon could not be 
postponed, it was my duty to write at once to London, 
and tell them to send Mr. Dawson, or some one else, 
to take my place. The very thought of doing this 


‘‘Be it as you will,” said the old man, at length. | was a torture; but there was no help for it, and 1 
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called for pen and ink, fearing that if I did not write 
at once, I might ere long not be in a condition to 

write at all. The lad said the mail would leave 
soon after midnight, and already it wanted but a 
uarter to twelve. 

The landlady saw my trouble of mind, and showed 
real sympathy, but she did not offer advice, and 
quietly took charge of the letter when it was written. 
It was some smail relief to my mind to get this 
unwelcome duty done, particularly as my: bodily 
sufferings grew almost momentarily worse. After 
he had come back from the post the lad helped me 
to bed. where I lay moaning and groaning for hours, 
but at length dropped off to sleep. Once or twice 
I awoke out of troubled dreams, which, however, 
towards morning began to put on a more agreeable 
phase. I thought I was pursuing my journey 





through France—embarking at Marseilles for the | 
scene of the undertaking I had been despatched to | 


execute—and was overcoming all difficulties in the 


happiest manner, when I awoke suddenly, to find | 


the morning sun shining in my room, a delightful 


sea-breeze blowing in at the open window, and the | 


pleasant matronly face of my landlady looking down 
at me as she drew aside the curtains. 

“How do you feel, sir,” she said, ‘by this 
time?” 


“Feel!” said I, looking at her amazedly, “I | 
| allow of no addition to it; so I had to repay her 


never felt better in my life.”” Then came the recollec- 


tion of what I had done, and I could almost have 
howled from sheer vexation. 
this time Dawson would be on his way: in another 
hour or two he would demand my instructions, would 
relieve me of my commission, and the chance of 
success in an arduous and responsible undertaking, 
and of consequent favour and promotion, would be 
his, and not mine. I shall not entertain the reader 


For I felt sure that by | 


with a recital of all the extravagant compliments I | 


paid to myself in the involuntary and very interjec- 
tional utterances to which I gave way. 
wished myself dead, or ignominiously punished in 
some way, for being such an ineffable donkey as to 
write and send off that letter. I ordered breakfast, 
however, for amidst all my mortification, my appetite, 


I believe I | 


| 


naturally good, had returned with double force; and | 


whilst the good woman was preparing it, I dressed 
myself mechanically, and then went down to discuss 
it—being half convinced that Dawson would put in 
an appearance by the time it was done with. 


The relishing odour of the repast soothed me a | 


little, in spite of myself, as I entered the breakfast- | 


room; and there was a half-mysterious yet cheering 
expression on the quiet face of the widow as she 
poured out the steaming coffee and uncovered a de- 
licious steak just released from the grill. I consum- 
mated the steak in quick time, and as my appetite 
was appeased my chagrin augmented, and the 
hateful apparition of Dawson persisted in intruding 
itself upon my fancy. 

As the good woman removed my empty plate, and 
set before me a small covered dish, I declared that I 
had made a hearty breakfast, and could take no 
more. 

“T am sure you will like that,” she said. 

“No, I thank you; I assure you I have quite 
finished,” I returned. 

“But you don’t know whether you will like it or 
not,” she rejoined—‘‘ Won’t you look and see?” 

“Oh,” I said, “‘ of course, since you wish it.” 

I took off the cover, and lo! there lay the letter I 





had written, and, as I supposed, had despatched to 
London last night. Was I dreaming? Could I 
credit my senses? I tore it open, cast my eye over 
it, threw it into the fire; and, I really think, must 
have begun capering about the room. 

‘How is this?” I cried, at length—“ tell me, do 
explain !” 

‘Well, sir,” she said, ‘I saw last night that you 
were very unwilling to write the letter, and still 
more so to send it. I'rom some of your expressions I 
knew you thought yourself very ill, and unfit for your 
journey. But I have had long experience, sir, in 
sickness of many kinds, and I was as sure as any one 
can be that your indisposition would pass off in the 
course of a few hours; and I was no less sure that 
when you got well again you would be sorry that 
you had sent the letter. So I just kept it till this 
morning. If I had not found you better when I 
looked in on you, without your knowledge at day- 
break, I should have sent it off by the early train : 
but you. were fast in a sound sleep, and I knew well 
enough that you would wake up allright. You are 
not sorry, now, that the letter didn’t go, sir?” 

“You are the cleverest woman alive,” I said, 
overjoyed—‘‘and I owe you a hundred thousand 
thanks, and you may put me down in your bill for 
anything you like.” 

Her bill came to a few shillings, and she would 


good turn another way, by being of service to her 
boy, for whom I obtained a good post on my return 
to England later in the year. 

I need only add that my agreeable dreams of that 
morning were fulfilled. I started to Boulogne by 
that morning’s boat—arrived in good time at the 
scene of the reported wreck—found the disaster not 
nearly so bad as it had been represented, and fortu- 
nately not beyond my powers to fepair, though it 
taxed them to the uttermost. I had a long and 
weary strife with the Spanish coasting canaille; who 
claimed salvage for goods which they had not saved 
but stolen; but I got the better of them through the 
influence of some of our old correspondents at Uadiz, 
backed by the interference of our own cousul, and a 
considerable amount of obstinate resistance on my 
part to most unconscionable demands of payments 
for services which no oné had rendered. I succeeded 
in getting the vessel afloat after lightening her of a 
good part of her cargo—made the few necessary 
repairs by means of English hands whom I was 
happily supplied with from trading vessels then lying 
at Cadiz—reshipped the whole of the goods, and set 
sail for England within seven weeks from my depar- 
ture. After a prosperous and pleasant voyage I 
landed at Plymouth, leaving the ‘‘Bonaccorde”’ to 
work round to.the Thames, and before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed, stood in the presence of the 
governor and Mr. Jacob, to supplement my letters by 
rendering my report in full. 

That trip, with its fortunate results, was the 
turning-point in my life. But for the opportunity 
it afforded me, I might never have been anything 
better than a clerk at the desk. What promotion 
it led to, and how it altered my position in life— 
these are things the reader might care little about, 
however interesting they are tome and mine. For 
the rest, I am not too proud to acknowledge my 
obligation to the prompt good sense of an observant 
woman, who knew how and when to do a good turn 
to a stranger, albeit at some possible risk to herself. 
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Varieties. 


Coat Fires.— Mr. Hobson, of 3, Charing Cross, has given 
testimony to the efficiency of the mode of lighting fires recom- 
mended by various correspondents of the ‘*'Times.” The advice 
is the more worthy of atter+ion now that coal has advanced to 
such a price. Mr. Hobson says:—‘‘Some four or five years 
since you gave insertion to a letter from Mr. Samuel Warren, 
Recorder of Hull, on this subject, in which he recommended 
the use of a plate of iron fixed into the bottom of the grate, 
which he had used for many years, with other detailed advan- 
tages besides a considerable saving of fuel. I was one of those 
who adopted his suggestion, and, having used it ever since, can 
bear testimony to the faithfulness of his representations. The 
plan he advised was the insertion of an iron plate a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, closely fitted upon the bottom grating of 
the stove, leaving the space between it and the front bottom 
bar open as it is at present. The fire shuuld be made by being 
well packed with small lumps of coal about half-way up. The 
wood should then be placed, and then an upper layer of coal, 
and then lighted. By this means the upper layer of coal be- 
comes speedily ignited, and a good fire is soon obtained ; and, 


as the air cannot pass upwards through the bottom, the fire will - 


gradually burn downwards, not only taking a considerable time 
to do so, but effectually retaining every particle of fuel, which 
cannot fall through ; it will last for many hours without any 
fresh supply being required, and will give out a much larger 
volume of heat than any ordinary fire. By this means small 
coal and even dust may be as readily used as large, while the 
saving in consumption, as I have long proved, is quite 50 per 
cent. in all stoves, except the kitchen range, which is no doubt 
capable of considerable improvement, while, in addition to the 
saving in fuel, the result is greater cleanliness and comfort, 
more heat, and less necessity to attend and replenish the fire ; 
the use of the poker is almost entirely superseded, it being only 
necessary once during the day to thoroughly press ‘the fire 
together, and, being replenished, it will burn till night. I need 
an add that in very small grates this plan will not succeed; a 
small quantity of fire will not obtain sufficient air through the 
front bars to support combustion, but in all of a moderate size 
it may be used with the advantages above enumerated.” 


Srr CuristorpHeR WREN’s Matitet.—Some doubt is enter- 
tained as to whether the mallet which was recently used by her 
Royal Highness the Princess Mary in laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Kingston Church Schools, was used by 
Sir Christopher Wren, as alleged, in laying the foundation- 
stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The mallet itself bears the 
following inscription on a silver plate :—‘‘ By order of the 
M. W. the Grand Master his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, etc., etc., and W. Master of the lodge of Antiquity, and 
with the concurrence of the brethren of the Lodge, this plate 
has been engraven and affixed to this mallet, a.m. 5831, a.p. 
1827, to commemorate that this being the same mallet with 
which his Majesty King Charles 11 levelled the foundation- 
stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 5677, a.p. 1673, was presented 
to the Old Lodge of St. Paul’s, now the Lodge of Antiquity, 
acting by immemorial constitution, by Brother Sir Christopher 
Wren, R. W. D. G. M., Worshipful Master of this lodge, and 
architect of that Cathedral.” It is not disputed that this is the 
identical mallet used on the occasion of laying the foundation- 
stone of St. Paul’s, nor is it denied that it was subsequently in 
the possession of Sir Christopher Wren. The only question is 
whether the mallet was used by the architect himself, as stated 
by Dean Milman in his ‘‘ Annals of St. Paul’s,” or whether the 
stone was laid or ‘‘ levelled” by Charles 11, as alleged by the 
Lodge of Antiquity in the above-quoted inscription.— Times, 


SmALtt Frxep IncomeEs.—In the present circumstances of the 
country, the possessors of small fixed incomes are those who 
participate least in the advantages resulting from activity of 
trade, and are also those who suffer most from the present rise 
in prices. Further inquiry will show that there is no class upon 
whom the burdens of local and Imperial taxation probably fall 
with so much severity. As examples, take a widow, a clerk, a 
curate, or a half-pay officer, with an income of £200 a year. In 
the first place they are liable to the income-tax. The income- 
tax is not only made a permanent part of our fiscal system, but 
a precedent was set last year for defraying exceptional expendi- 
ture by means of the income-tax. In the second place, many 
of the possessors of such incomes are obliged to keep up what is 
called a respectable appearance. No class probably has to 
spend so large a proportion of their income in house-rent ; and 





it is, after all, upon the occupiers of houses that by far the most. 
crushing effect of local taxation falls. But the most serious 
injusticé that seems to be done them is associated with our Poor- 
law system, and the nature of this injustice can be exemplified 
by what is taking place at the present time. I have already 
referred to what are the leading characteristics of active trade. 
In those branches of industry which are exceptionally prospe- 
rous, enormous profits are realised, and a great advance in 
wages is secured. The additional wages are to a great extent 
spent and not saved. They are spent in the purchase of more 
beer, spirits, meat, butter, or the other articles of daily use. 
The price of some of these articles advances with this extra 
demand, and the possessors of fixed incomes suffer accordingly. 
I trust no one will do me the injustice of supposing that I do 
not rejoice in seeing the workman receive a better remuneration 
for his labour, and have an opportunity of enjoying more leisure. 
But if his extra wages are all spent, and nothing is laid by,. 
what may happen ‘—why, trade may become dull. Hitherto 
industrial prosperity and adversity seem to go in cycles. Instead 
of there being the present active demand for labour, tens of 
thousands of hands may have to be discharged. Nothing 
having been saved in prosperous days, how will they live with- 
out work? They will be able to claim the right to be main- 
tained out of the rates. From what source will these rates be 
obtained? Why, to no small extent they will be contributed 
by the very class—the possessors of small fixed incomes—who 
do not now share in the present prosperity, and who find the 
cost of living increasing. .This is the injustice to which } 
allude, Not only does this injustice exist, but there is too 
much reason to fear that it may be increased if some tendencies 
which are beginning to exercise a marked influence upon the 
Legislature are not promptly checked.—Projfessor Fawcett at 
Brighton Meeting of British Association. 


Tne River Systems or AmEerRIcA.—<An inspection of the 
maps of the mountain chains of North and South America will 
most readily explain the formation of the river basins. While 
the greatest river of North America—the Missouri- Mississippi, 
confined on the west by the Rocky Mountains, and on the east 
by the Alleghanies—fiows south to the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Maranon, rising on the western border of the southern continent, 
flows in an easterly direction to the Atlantic Ocean. From the 
peculiar formation of its mountain chains, all the great rivers of 
America flow to the east, north, or south ; and notwithstanding 
the immense development of its western coast, no river of im- 
portance, except the Columbia, reaches the Pacific Ocean. Ex- 
tending our views we shall find that by far the greater number 
of important rivers on the globe reach the ocean in an easterly 
direction ; those next in importance flow south and north, 
while those that flow to the west are few and insignificant.—Dr. 
Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas. 


CotouR PRINTING APPLIED TO CARTOGRAPHY. —Colour- 
printing is an art which has made great advances in recent 
years, as may be seen by the specimens struck off in the 
presence of visitors to the present International Exhibition. 
One of these receives no less than twenty-four consecutive im- 

ressions, each of a different colour from a different stone. 

his facility of multiplying coloured drawings will probably 
lead to a closer union than heretofore between geography ant 
art. There is no reason now why “* bird’s-eye views” of large 
tracts of country should not be delicately drawn, accurately 
coloured, and cheaply produced. We all know what a geo- 
graphical revelation is contained in a clear view from a moun- 
tain top, and we also know that there was an immense demanil 
for the curiously coarse bird’s-eye views which were published 
during recent wars, because even such as they are capable of 
furnishing a more pictorial idea of the geography of a country 
than any map. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the art of 
designing the so-called ‘‘ bird’s-eye views ” may become studied, 
and that real artists should engage in it. The advance ol 
colour-printing has already influenced cartography in foreign 
countries, and it is right that “it should do so, for a black and 
white map is but a symbol—it can never be a representation of 
the many-coloured aspects of Nature. The Governments of 
Belgium, Russia, Austria, and many other countries, have 
already issued coloured maps; but none have made further 
advance than the Dutch, whose maps of Java are printed with 
apparently more than ten different colours, and succeed in 
giving a vivid idea of the state of cultivation in that country.— 
Mr. F. Galton, F.R-G.S. 
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Oxford. d a ‘ 219 
| No, 
All Saints’, Mastings ‘ 781 
Herne Church . y 86) 
| Whitfield’s Tabernacle 860 
Kerry Church . 882 
Horstead Keynes 896 


Stepney Meeting—The Poultry Chapel 


—Moravian Chapel, Fetter Lane—New Court ¢ *hapel, Wells Street — Devonshire Square € hapel—Founders’ Hall—Cross Street, 


Hatton Garden—Crown Court, Drury Lane 





allow Street—Oxenden Street Ch:pel—-Stratford-on-Avon—W hippingham— 


Weston Favell—The Oldest Church in Jersey- Minster, and wn el other — of interest from their religious associations. 








> $2 99 


Each containing 





288 pages. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, 
SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, 
A RACE FOR LIFE, AND. OTHER TALES, including THE 


FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. 


=P 


~) 


CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, By Miss Watsat. 

BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN 
FATHERLAND. 

. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 

9 SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON, By Rev. 

STovuGHTon, D.D, 


JouN 


THE “LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY.” 


Engravings. 


Se 


2s. in cloth boards ; in neat covers, Is. 


10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. -By Mrs. Prossmr. 
“The fables are told with great force and vigaqur: all being sharp, 


clever, racy, and original. 
have ever seen.”—Morning Post. 


** Mrs. Prosser is a peeress among parable-makers. 


The book is amongst the best of the kind we 


We have recom- 


mended her volume wherever we have had opportunity.”—Rer. C H. 


Spurgeon. 
11. 


THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life. 


12. FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. By G. E. Sargent. 


13. 
14. 
15. 





FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 
ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
THE EXILE’S TRUST, and other Stories. 


By Franczs Browne. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY.’ 



































NEW BOOKS. 


Just out, 


ITALIAN PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


By the Author of ‘* Swiss Pictures,” ‘‘ Spanish Pictures,” etc. Profuscly Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE HOME AND SYNAGOGUE OF THE MODERN JEW. 


Sketches of Jewish Life and Ceremonies. Numerous Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards. 


SARAH MARTIN OF GREAT YARMOUTH: 


THE STORY OF A USEFUL LIFE 
With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards. 


MIRIAM ROSENBAUM: -A STORY OF JEWISH LIFE. 


By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM, Author of ‘‘ Robbie and his Mother.” With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


MARGARET’S CHOICE. 


By the Author of ‘* Lost Cities brought to Light,” etc. A companion volume to ‘‘ Myra Sherwood’s Cross,” With Engravings, 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. 


PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE BIBLE 


Seconp Series. Scripture Queries on Various Subjects, and Answers to the same. In two books (one for the use of the 
Pupil, the other for the Teacher). Fcap. 8vo. Complete with Key. 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 


PICTURES FOR OUR PETS. 


Profusely Illustrated. Small gto. Part I. Home AND CouNTRY SCENES. Part II, Naturat History. 
complete 3s. 6¢. cloth, gilt edges, 





2s. each part; 





OLD PATHS FOR YOUNG PILGRIMS MY LITTLE CORNER. 
COUNSELS FOR YOUNG BELIEVERS. & BOOK | FOR a —_ MOTHERS’ 
24mo. 1s. cloth boards, With Engravings. Feap. “ig Is. 6. cloth boards. 
FANNY THE FLOWER GIRL. | LIZZIE BLAKE. 


New Series of Monthly Volumes for the Young. ts. cloth; | With Engravings. 


Small royal 18mo. 1s. cloth boards; 
1s. 6d, extra cloth. | 


Is. 6d, gilt edges. 














In preparation, 
DANIEL, STATESMAN AND PROPHET. THE DAYS OF THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 
A STUDY FOR YOUNG MEN. By Mrs. PROSSER, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. Author of ‘ Original Fables,” etc. With Engravings. Imperial 
HEROES AND FAMOUS MEN OF OLD. tn | 
3y the Author of ‘* Christian Manliness,” etc. With Illustra- FAITHFUL BUT NOT FAMOUS. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth, gilt edges. A HISTORICAL TALE. 


By the Author of ‘Soldier Fritz,” etc. With Engravings. | 
SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6¢. cloth boards ; 3s. extra gilt. 
By G. E. SARGENT, 


Author of ‘* Richard Hunne,” ‘‘ The Story of a Pocket Bible,” OUR FOREST HOME. 
etc. Imperial 16mo. Engravings. 4s. cloth, gilt edges. By the Author of ‘* Stories and Pictures of Church History,” cle. 


THE SECRET OF A HAPPY LIFE. With Engravings. Feap, 8vo. 


2s. 6d. cloth boards; 35. extra gilt. 
AN EXPOSITION OF THE BEATITUDES, 








| 

By Rev. G. W. CONDER. THE OLNEY HYMNS. 
Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. New Edition. 24mo. Is. cloth boards. — 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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4ONDON: B. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STRALT. 
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Kilmaclone 689, 705 
“Christopher North” 693 
The Seven Great 
, Towers of Italy. 695 
Pure versus Corrupt 
English . » 700 
Revolution and Pro- 
gressinJapan . 702 
Thirty Years of the 
4 6. Reign of Victoria 707 
Beaten Paths 1% rel 
A November Day 
A Story of French 
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Look Out!. . . . 750 

> The Poet’s Pedigree 756 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuseripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi- 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ;. miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 
Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Society’s periodicals, 
Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. Cori 
Cass, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. Gd. cloth extra. 
Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1865, but in 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1864 inclusive. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The ‘Leisure Hour,” in consequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer registered for transmission abroad. 


The Monthly Parts can therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. The following are the rates to a few of the principal 
countries :— 














For the | Leisure Hour For the . Leisure Hour 
Name of Plate, single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. | at Home Part. at Home 
| together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . « » » « « Gda 9d.a Malta (vid Southampton). . 2. . » © 6. 9d. 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez). . 8d. 1s. Mevico (vid Southampton). . . . . . sda Ila 
Austria (vii Belgium). . . .-. . + 8d. 1s, WG a ee ee ee ee OF 9d. 
Baden (vid France or Belgium) . . . » 8d. Is, New Brunswick (vid Walifax). . 2. . . 6d. 9d. 
Bavaria (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d. Is. Newfoundland . . . 4. s+ » s » > Cb 9d. 
Belgium (divect mail) . 2. 2. 6 ee Gd 9d. New South Wales (vidi Southampton and 
Brazils (vidSouthampton). . . . . - Gla 9d.a can: oT Te ee ee: Is. 
California. . . »«.. » © « Ud, 9d. New Zealand (vid Southampton and Suez) 8d. Is. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . 6d. 9d, Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) . . . . . © 6d. 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet). . 6d. 9d. Prussia (vid Belgium) . . . . » - « 8d. Is. 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d. 1s. oe a oe a | 2 Od. 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) - . 2°. 8d. 1s. Spat (wih France) . . 5 . 6 6 eo eC. Is, 
Franceand Algeria. . . «© «© «© « « G64. 9d. Sweden (vii Denmark) . . . . « « « 10d. Is 3d. 
Gibraltar (vii Southampton). . . . » 6d. Od. Switzerland (vid Belgium). . . . . Gd. dd. 
Holland (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d. Is. Tasmania (vii Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. Is, 
India (Southampton packet). . 2. . . &d. 1s. United States. . . . ce es Md 9d. 
Italy (by direct mail) . . . . . . . 8d 1s, West Indies ( British) Oe Mok Carseat Od. 











« signifies additional to pay on delivery. 
The rates of postage to any pait not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-oflice. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFrencr. 

















A BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: 
NOTES ON THE STARS AND PLANETS. 


By Evwin Dunk1y, 1.R.A.s., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 32 Star-Maps, and numerous other Tilustrations. 
In Imperial Svo, 7s. 6d. in handsome bevelled boards; 93, extra, gilt edges. 


Letter to the Editor from Thomas Carlyle, 





DEAR Str, ; Nov. 14, 1869. 
_Thave to return you many trite thinks for the beautiful and admirable book you have had the kindness to send me. I find in it all the 
qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous at a glance, concise, correct; completely fulfilling its purpose. Those little maps of the 
Starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere way; no reader but by help of them may find, 
With a minimum of trouble, the star he seeks. It is long sinco I have seen in any department a piece of work so well done. The surprisingly 
cheap price, too, is an essential feature; in short, it can be said that your charitable and truly catholic intention has been to a wonderful degree 


realised—that innumerable persons will get a fine and human kind of knowledge, with corresponding benefit, from this book, and nobody get error 
orharm. In my own name, and that of all the world, thanks! j 





I remain, yours sincerely, 
CHELSEA, T., CARLYLE. 








RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“THE TRUE CATHOLIG. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF SCRIPTURAL TRUTH. 











CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

THE STORY OF 4. FRENCH FAMILY. ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE: The Anti-Jesuit Law at Work. Bigotry in Rome, and Spiritual 
Destitution in Switzerland. MussIONS IV-INDIA: Relative Success of Protestants and Romanists. LEADING ARTICLES: Rome and the Nations. 
Romish View of Ritualism, Organisation of the Romish Vote, THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: Forerunners. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: William Tyndale. 

FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Published Monthly, 16 pages, Imperial 8vo, at One Penny. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY: 
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THE LEANING TOWER, PISA. 





